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Preface-/ng 


Anita Sinner, Patricia Osler and Boyd White 


Ongoing conversations about dynamic, educative movements now underway in 
museums prompted our curiosity to invite artful "xchanges" among educators in this 
collection. Our goal was twofold: to exchange views and attend to the incremental “x,” 
for we suggest there is an unknown qualitative shift underway that is magnifying, and 
indeed multiplying, our understandings of museums today. By attending to such between 
spaces, we invoke in this collection an interplay of situations, conditions, bodies, spaces 
and artworks, co-creating together an unpredictable yet discernable change. Much like 
neo-phenomenologists, we adopt a position that the intensification of the felt body in 
relation to museums moves us to “thinking in constellations,” where we mediate our 
“embodied happenings” as openings to engage with works of art in new ways (Gugutzer, 
2019, p. 189). 

As art educators preoccupied with pedagogic intention, we sought to bring together 
diverse worldviews with contributors sharing candid perspectives that survey, investigate, 
prompt and propose possibilities for museums as contiguous sites of learning. Donal 
O’Donoghue creates the conditions to enliven this conversation with a thoughtful 
introduction and commentary, storying how we live with museums as sites of educative 
transformation. The chapters that follow deliberate decolonizing museums, with emphasis 
on social, cultural, historical and ecological justice as a relational act and action. Extending 
from decolonizing practices, museums of purpose - be that peace, heritage, history, 
memory, science, participatory, or otherwise shifting in purpose (e.g. museums joining 
with community or school partnerships) - are at crossroads of change. Such movements 
advance pedagogic pivots by attending to how we mediate art, and why multimodal 
methods as creative catalysts enhance what it means to know and not know. Building 
upon these sections, sites of sensorial practice invoke affect and explore presence, body 
traces, and health and well-being. This brings us to the conversation in our last section, 
where authors unpack virtual museums as immersive iterations of technologies and 
digital delivery. 

Reflecting constellations of thought shared among authors, it is important to note that 
chapters blur and overlap discrete sections, often addressing multiple themes, and so may 
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be read differently depending on one’s positionality. The dispositions, definitions and 
practices offered in these 33 chapters from 19 countries - Zimbabwe, Honduras, Colombia, 
Estonia, Poland, Malta, Turkey and Brazil, among others - articulate how museums are 
nuanced and situated as social institutions and why collections enact responsibility in 
public exchange, leading cultural discourses of empowerment in new ways. To ensure 
a blended and balanced flow of ideas across each section, we intersperse and mingle 
chapters that are diverse in issues, challenges, art forms and museum orientations to 
consider more fully, as Donna Haraway (2016) advocates, how the act of “composting” 
issues intersects with visual arts, teaching and learning. Our goal in drawing together 
international perspectives is to facilitate deeper thinking, making and doing practices 
central to museum engagement, opening an “artful xchange” across global, local and 
glocal contexts. 

Presented within these pages, a wide range of topics and arts-based modes of inquiry 
imagine new possibilities concerning theory-practice, sustainability of educational 
partnerships and communities of practice with, in and through artwork scholarship. The 
individual chapters are well-situated within museum studies and related literature and 
grounded in creative disciplines while enlarging discussions with trans-topographies 
(transdisciplinary, transnational, translocal, transindividual and more) as critical directions 
for art educators. Authors rupture predictive discourses of museum education and counter 
existing museo-narratives in style, order, sequence, framework and structure. This effort 
brings us to radically different museum education contexts and to emergent knowledge 
clusters that enfold cultural activism, sustainable practices and experimental teaching and 
learning alongside transformative exhibitions, while all the time questioning - Who is a 
learner? What is a museum? Whose art is missing? 

International art educators committed to redefining museum education impart collective 
diversity through richly textured exposés, first-person accounts, essays and visual essays, 
informed by socio-materiality and more-than-human perspectives, in unison with 
traditional forms and historical expressions of researching museums. With formal and 
informal approaches, experiential and systematic inquiry, authors embrace innovations for 
teaching and learning from museum studies, education, fine arts, curatorial inquiry and 
philosophy to consider how institutions bring into conversation community activists, change 
agents and social policymakers. In turn, we see how museums, as cultural brokers within 
wider society, facilitate public pedagogies among visitor audiences, patrons of museums 
and tourists alike. From the perspective of art educators, museum education is shifting to a 
new paradigm, which this collection showcases and marks as threshold moments of change 
underway internationally. 

For this edited collection, curated with movement and reverberation, we deeply 
appreciate the many ways authors initiate educative potentials from the standpoint of art 
education, bringing us to lively, vibrant and forceful dialogues in the process. Seldom do we 
encounter such a uniquely provocative series of propositions. May we continue to welcome 
and anticipate ever more eloquent conversations beyond these pages. 
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Co-imagining the Museum of the Future: Meaningful 
Interactions Among Art(efacts), Visitors and 
Technology in Museum Spaces 


Priscilla Van Even, Annika Wolff, Stefanie Steinbeck, 
Anne Passila and Kevin Vanhaelewijn 


The museum space and its multiple purposes and meanings 


For quite some time, museums have been exploring the potential of technologies and tools 
for visual literacy education, visitor engagement and exhibition curation, among other 
things. The COVID-19 pandemic and ensuing lockdowns have, however, accelerated the 
digitization of museums and intensified the focus on the use of (digital) technological 
interventions and tools within museums. This trend is mainly received with enthusiasm and 
excitement by visitors, researchers and museum professionals, but the use of technology 
should be handled with a certain caution. Technology can be supportive, but it can also 
become a distraction from the initial and actual purpose (Van Even & Vermeersch, 2019). 
We inquire in this chapter into how we can establish meaningful interactions among visitors, 
art(efacts) and technology within the museum space of the future, unlocking the potential 
of using technology so that it functions as an enabler instead of a barrier. 

To dig deeper into these interactions, we first direct attention to the purposes and 
meanings of museums. The museum space has acquired multiple meanings and purposes 
throughout time. Where once the museum setting tended to focus on collecting and storing 
objects, since the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the use of object-based information 
for educational purposes became the dominant function in the museum space. Modern 
museums have turned into places of learning, where education and training may take place 
through both formal and informal processes (Günay, 2012). 

The purpose of contemporary museums is now to collect, preserve, classify, document, 
exhibit and curate artefacts and treasures that - depending on the type of museum - have 
cultural, artistic, historical or scientific significance in order to educate people, support their 
self-directed learning and last but not least, inspire them. After this fast-forward journey, 
we are of course tempted to imagine and explore the possible purposes and concepts of the 
future museum space from the perspective of technology. Will technological change have 
an impact on the museum concept? And, specifically of interest in our research, how can 
and will technology be used in a museum setting to support these purposes? What will new 
technology bring about? 

To try and answer these questions, we first discuss the future museum co-imagined 
through the eyes of youngsters as part of a project in 2018 called RETINA (RE-thinking 
Technical Interventions to Advance visual literacy of young people in art museums) and 
connect this project with the notion of meaningfulness. We contrast this with insights 
from a co-creation workshop in 2021, with museum professionals and researchers, on 
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contemporary uses of technology and their potential role, the supportive and distractive 
functions of technology, technological enablers and barriers and co-imagined future 
scenarios (dystopian and utopian). Reflecting on these different perspectives, we end with 
some conclusions on the possible role of technology within museums of the future. 


The future museum co-imagined and co-designed by youth 


Our co-imagining of the future museum with youngsters builds further upon insights from 
three case studies in the RETINA research project of the KU Leuven University in Belgium, 
which took place in 2018. This project explored how digital tools can enhance the visual 
literacy skills of young people in art and design museums by organizing two- to five-day 
co-design sessions with children (aged 10-14 years) in three museums - Ludwig Forum in 
Germany, Design Museum Gent in Belgium and M Leuven in Belgium - to develop low- 
tech prototypes for visual literacy tools for the museum of the future (Figure 31.1). This 
participatory approach included different stakeholders (young visitors in the design process 
and museum professionals in the evaluation and reflection follow-up) and brought in their 
different perspectives on digital tools, visual literacy and the future role of museums. 

Interestingly, despite the co-designing taking place in different museums with different 
groups, we found common characteristics with the low-tech prototypes to enhance visual 
literacy skills and visitor experiences. When we looked at the museum of the future through 
the eyes of youngsters, we saw there was a strong attraction towards the s(t)imulation of 
different senses (multisensorial), an experience instead of an information orientation, a 
focus on contextualization (which exceeds a mere historical background) and an attraction 
to technological tools with an interactive component. These findings hint at a possible 
paradigm shift in the future museum concept and purpose and show us how children 
perceive meaningful interactions with technology. 

We did discover, however, some (possible) negative side-effects of using technology 
during these sessions; namely: (1) some museums do not want to (over) stimulate and 
actually want to be a place where visitors take time and slow down to really look at works; 
(2) there is a thin line between engaging education experiences and entertainment, and 
devices often start to become the focus instead of the art(efact); (3) a more nuanced point: 
interactive tools are attractive, but there are several degrees in interactivity and participation 
that suggest passive engagement, and sometimes the tool itself is the focus and medium 
of interaction instead of stimulation for communication between people. In this way, the 
technology does not necessarily distract from the art(effect), but it lacks a sufficient social 
component. 

As a result, the role of technology in the museum space appeared to be ambiguous in the 
RETINA project and directed our attention to the importance of a meaningful interaction 
between museum visitors, technology and art(efacts). Experiences from the RETINA project 
have shown us that interactions between technology and visitors that lack this element of 
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Figure 31.1: Co-designing prototypes in the Ludwig Forum Museum, 2018. 
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meaningfulness can easily lead to a distraction from what we actually want to achieve. In the 
worst case, technology rather becomes a replacement for art(efacts). There is a danger that 
the technology becomes the object of interest itself and the primary attraction for visitors. 
Therefore, meaningfulness should be considered crucial when exploring technology uses 
and potentials. 


Meaningful interaction components 


In our case, the interactions we seek are captured by the term “meaningful” To inquire 
how we can establish a meaningful interaction among museum visitors of all age groups, 
art(efacts) and technology, we first need to better understand what constitutes the different 
components of a meaningful interaction. 

In the work of Mekler and Hornbaek (2019), we can distinguish different meaning 
components that can support us in developing user-friendly technology, namely 
(1) connectedness (connected to the self and the world), (2) purpose (sense of aims, goals 
and directions), (3) coherence (comprehensibility and making sense of one’s experiences), 
(4) resonance (feeling and intuition) and (5) significance (value and importance). 

Based on our experience, some other crucial components can be added to Mekler and 
Hornbaeks framework that are more context-specific to the museum setting and relate 
to the visitor experience and the orientation towards art(efacts). Therefore, we suggest 
(6) collaboration and participation, (7) discovery and (8) authenticity. 

Visitors do not always want technology to tell them where to go or what to look 
at, but rather more meaningful use of technology may be found in the ways in which 
it fosters collaboration (Sharples et al., 2014) or allows for serendipitous encounters 
and knowledge discovery (Buchanan et al., 2020). Collaboration and a participatory 
orientation can be seen as a form of action in which the museum audience plays an active 
role, and visitors thus participate in the construction of critical meaning-making within 
a curated process. Different kinds of activities can lead to a participatory approach, 
such as stories and storytelling or immersive technologies, which merge the physical 
world with a digital or simulated form of reality. Visitor or audience participation and 
collaboration, combined with storytelling, is a process of critical interpretation and 
sense-making of various perspectives, voices and points of view captured in art(efacts). 
In a museum context, curation of such a process is crucial because interpretation conveys 
a logical, intuitive and emotional understanding of socio-cultural aspects and actions 
(Bruner, 1990). A participatory orientation invites audiences to rethink the museum 
as an interactive space where they can engage as visitors with open-ended questioning 
(generative questioning), which underpins reflection and investigation of social and 
cultural assumptions. 

Authenticity is also a crucial component. When contemplating the potentials of digital 
interventions in museums, a central element is how these may affect visitors’ experience 
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of the authentic nature of the museum and art(efact) representations. This desire for 
authentic encounters goes beyond wanting to see and interact and engage with “real” 
things. It is increasingly connected to audiences wanting a meaningful experience, which 
satisfies their emotional needs. Thus, the question becomes if and how museums can 
implement digital interventions that enhance the authentic nature of their exhibitions 
while supporting the development of meaningful interactions and experiences for 
visiting audiences. One example of a digital intervention that can enhance an authentic 
meaningful experience with a participatory orientation is the use of immersive 
technologies such as virtual reality, augmented reality and mixed reality technologies in 
exhibitions. 

All these components should be considered when incorporating digital technologies in 
museum settings. When one of the components is absent, technology will become more of 
a distraction and a barrier rather than a supporter and an enabler. This fragile line between 
distraction and support is further explored in the following scenarios. 


The future museum co-imagined by museum professionals and researchers 


In our search for a meaningful use of technology in the (future) museum space, we organized 
a follow-up co-creation workshop in May 2021 with museum professionals, technology 
developers and researchers to co-imagine the future museum with different stakeholders. 
This co-creation workshop took place on Miro, an online whiteboard and visual platform. 
We asked the participants to brainstorm and share their past work experiences and future 
ideas during interactive brainstorms and discussions on curation, education and visitor 
experience. This approach adheres to the principles of participatory methodology, as does 
co-designing, where you develop for people with people (Ehn & Badham, 2002). We engaged 
the different stakeholders - professionals with work experience in museum education, 
research, curation and technology development - in conversations during the co-creation 
workshop and added to this set of ideas on how technology is used to look through different 
professional lenses. 


Contemporary uses of technology: Support or distraction? 


In the first part of the co-creation workshop, all the co-creators of the museum of the future 
gave us several examples of current technology uses they were familiar with, and they gave 
multiple examples of best practices with a high “meaningfulness” level. These practices were 
based on exhibition experiences: for example, augmented reality immersion of a Van Gogh 
exhibition in Brussels. We also asked about experiences with technology they disliked and 
queried what technology cannot replace. Based on these examples, we generated several 
characteristics for both positive and negative technology uses. 
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Supportive and supplementary functions and technology enablers 


According to museum professionals and researchers, technologies and tools can be used to 
engage people with art(efacts) and scientific data in new ways. To establish a meaningful 
engagement with the technology, it was recommended that people be allowed to insert their 
own narrative as well. This approach leads to visitor involvement and brings in an element 
of openness. 

Another additional and enriching function is to use technology to s(t)imulate sensorial 
experiences and include the different senses when looking at an artwork or artefact. In 
the RETINA project, we also found that multisensorial experiences with a s(t)imulation 
function offer value since they bring (an) art(efact) to life and make the interaction a “lived 
experience” wherein contextualization and a sense of authenticity can take place. 

The use of technology can also assist with knowledge translation practices and offer 
further conceptualization. Some participants considered facilitating independent knowledge 
construction as a desirable condition. Technology can offer visitors the possibility of going 
deeper into the background or additional information and can even include items that 
are not in the museums collection. As discussed earlier, immersive technologies can help 
create an “authentic experience” and make the knowledge translation process easier: for 
example, putting an artefact in the original setting with its original colours. Furthermore, it 
is difficult to visualize knowledge such as geographical mobility, cultural exchange and trade 
on static carriers like text boards. This can be better achieved with digital screens that offer 
the possibility to present this dynamically. 

The aesthetic experience of artefacts can also be enhanced using supportive technologies. 
For example, we can “restore” a decayed artefact to its former glory without material 
reconstruction by, for example, augmenting its original state via a mobile app. This has the 
advantage of keeping the original artefact intact in the condition it was originally found, 
adding a broader archaeological context to experiencing the artefact. 

Digital technology assists in increasing inclusivity and accessibility in the museum: for 
example, for people who are visually impaired. It can help overcome cultural and linguistic 
barriers — such as using an audio guide in multiple languages - to make the museum more 
inclusive. Also, through digital exhibitions, the museum can be made accessible even for 
those not able to visit the museum physically. 

During the workshop, we identified several technology enablers that should help the 
museum achieve its supportive goal. It was identified that this vision of technology should 
be part of the general strategic management of a museum concerning where and why 
technology should be applied. Only through such an integrative approach on all levels of 
management does the museum make sensible decisions, both in the short and long run, 
on how to implement these technologies. According to participants, museum management 
should also pay attention to the sustainability of the technologies they wish to implement. 

Another aspect of this strategy concerns the inclusion and participation of different 
stakeholders: management, curators, visitors, educators and technology developers. 
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Furthermore, the museum needs dedicated technology experts in their staff team, who 
oversee the complete processes of technologies in the museum and are aware of new 
advances in technologies. 


Distractive elements, barriers and shortcomings 


The use of (more) technologies, especially digital technology, can create a tension with the 
art(efacts). Often, new technologies are accompanied by a strong belief that they will enable 
more participation, provoke more sensations and increase fascination. However, we should 
not forget that originally, the objects of the exhibition themselves were the very reason to 
attract visitors. The art(efacts) should not become an excuse to deploy new technologies. In 
such a technocratic paradigm, the role of the museum and the meaning of art(efacts) could 
become endangered. 

Technologies can also prevent people from interacting with each other and museum staff. 
Technology is not intended as a replacement for the experience of an art(efact) itself, nor 
is it a substitute for real social encounters, nor can it replace the authenticity of things. 
A virtual exhibition cannot replace the actual museum visit although it can address issues 
of accessibility to some degree. 

Another distraction is that a museum budget might be tempted to overspend on 
technologies that perhaps do not deliver the expected results. Investing in “traditional” 
resources that are not part of a hyped-up trend — such as more staff or educational resources 
and ventures in general — might actually give the results a museum is seeking. 

During our co-creation activities, we identified several barriers to good and meaningful 
use of technology. The most obvious is that the technology itself can become a barrier 
when it is not user-friendly. Also, technologies are easily prone to be impersonal, in 
contrast to a museum guide. A different but possibly related barrier is seen when a given 
technology leads to a lack of participation or even a form of pseudo-participation. The level 
of participation can depend on the type of tool or technology being used. Some enable a 
higher form of interactivity than others: for example, an explanatory video leaves little room 
for interactivity while a touch screen can offer several exploration options. Therefore, we 
need to reflect on their characteristics to distinguish which are more participatory-oriented 
than others. 

The economic barrier must also not be forgotten. Museums lacking the funds needed to 
invest in new technologies may need to outsource this activity, which is not always desirable 
if the museum wants to remain sovereign. Moreover, outsourcing may not lead to strategies 
that are long-term oriented or sustainable when the museum staff lacks the competence to 
maintain these technologies. 

Technology does not just offer new possibilities but also introduces limitations, as 
discussed earlier. We must remain aware of both possibilities and limitations to create 
sensible uses for these technologies. A possible misuse happens when a technology adds 
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nothing new to the knowledge translation or experience of a collection and the museum 
space as such. 


Future scenarios 


A dystopian view 


The first group of dystopian scenarios we distinguished is included in Figure 31.2 (red squares). 
During the co-creation workshop, some participants discussed the possibility that technology 
becomesa pure distraction that serves entertainment to the detriment of cultural enrichment. In 
the worst case, technology transforms the museum into a kind of amusement park. One vision 
sees that artefacts are substituted by technology in the museum. In this future, authenticity is 
replaced by simulation and meaning by entertainment. When thinking back on the meaning 
components, we can conclude that this use of technology lacks vision, purpose and resonance. 

The second group (black squares) voices a similar concern, but this goes deeper, revealing 
the digitization of humanity itself. In this dystopian vision, human life is reduced to or 


People are machine Dystopian: the continuation of 

like and current trend where meaning is 
programmed with replaced by data, connection 

all the data and with fascination and feeling with 
museums are no stimuli - robotized people that 
more needed are no longer part of organic 


(dystopia) human culture and only connect 
with it digitally, superficially, out 
of boredom or curiosity like a 
visit to the zoo. 


young people do not 
any more visit 
museums because 
they are used to 
experiencing things 
in a digital realm 


Figure 31.2: Future dystopian scenarios on Miro. 
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mediated by data. Because in such a future, digitization has become part of the psychology of 
people, all experiences are reduced to digital information, which is independent of physical 
space. Clearly, the meaning component of connectedness is missing in this technology 
vision. 


A utopian view 


Two main scenarios can be discerned in the utopian future of the museum (Figure 31.3). 
The first category (yellow squares) speaks of a future where technology enhances, stimulates 
or augments the experience and connection people have: both with their cultural heritage 
and with museum collections, through involving the different senses in a positive and 
enjoyable way that encourages creativity and engagement. In this scenario, hidden qualities 
are brought within reach with the help of technology. 

The second group of scenarios (green squares) speaks of a personal involvement with the 
museum and its collections. Technologies help bring in voices from outside the museum 
and cultivate a culture of responsibility and ownership among a broader public. This 


Figure 31.3: Future utopian scenarios on Miro. 
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“cultural democracy” encourages self-reflection and critical thinking within its population. 
In its most evolved form, the museum experience is no longer confined to the walls or a 
particular collection: it becomes part of daily cultural life. The lived experience of culture 
does not make the museum obsolete; on the contrary, it makes an authentic experience of 
the museum natural. 


Concluding reflections 


In this digital era, museums must reinvent themselves and walk new pathways whereby they 
explore new purposes and concepts of the museum space. Technology plays a prominent 
role in this transformation and has a strong influence on the experience of visitors, curation 
practices and education. These tools and interventions can be used to engage people with 
art(efacts) and scientific data in new ways, stimulate sensorial experiences and assist with 
knowledge translation practices. They should, however, be supportive of the purposes of the 
museum and not distract from the art(efacts). 

In this chapter, we have discussed the interaction among art(efacts), technology and 
visitors in the museum space to find ways to keep this interaction meaningful. To establish 
these conditions in the museum setting, we need user-friendly technology that incorporates 
different meaning components such as connectedness, purpose, coherence, resonance, 
significance and discovery. Moreover, we need to make sure that the orientation towards 
art(efacts) remains authentic and participatory. Different and sometimes conflicting visions 
of the future museum have been expressed by stakeholders who participated in the research. 
We cannot exclude the possibility that different museums will take on different future 
scenarios, just as they do today. The common ground between the different scenarios is to 
be found in the conviction that people need real interaction with objects, with other people 
and with the world. This includes all our senses, meaningful dialogues and lived experiences. 

We conclude this chapter with a question that we stumbled upon during our study that 
demands further research: How does the museum type (for example, a natural history 
museum versus a design museum) have an influence on the use of technology, and would 
there be different requirements to establish a meaningful interaction? 
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padagogische 425 

pain 33, 93, 331 

painting 16, 17, 19-21, 53, 114, 117, 227, 238, 
263, 264, 268, 335, 359 

paleoanthropology 133 

palettes 326 

palimpsest 68 

pandemic see COVID-19 

panorama 79 

Paquin, Maryse 265 

paradigm xiv 181, 182, 224, 231, 322, 387, 408 

paradox 64, 70 

parfait 371 

Paris 426 

parodies 144 

pathologies 251 

patriotism 19, 239 

patrons xiv 335 

paucity 125 

pavilions 288 

peace 13, 91, 94, 96, 98, 99 

peacebuilding 100 

pedagogy 6, 8, 22, 28-30, 82, 96, 103, 111-20, 
151-54, 156, 181, 209, 224-25, 299, 300, 
315, 316, 343-355, 419, 421, 422, 424 

pedestrians 133 

pencils 105, 169, 333 

performance(s) 43, 67, 69, 70, 113, 140, 143, 
155, 166, 210, 211, 212, 236,.254, 279, 
350, 410 

period(s) 20, 40, 77, 79, 129-131, 145, 148, 
264, 320, 400, 407 

perspective xiv 30, 52, 98, 115, 146, 194, 209, 
225, 238, 333, 334, 335, 337, 364, 366, 381, 
382, 384, 413, 424 

Perth 191, 418 

Pharaoh 121 

phenomena 287, 409, 411 

phone(s) 210, 215, 337 

photography; photogrammetry; photomontage 
116, 117, 211, 277, 397, 414, 421 

play 7, 52, 67, 84, 97, 133, 240, 312, 347, 359, 
362, 364, 365, 395, 402, 408, 410 
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plinths 91 

pluralism 197 

poem 40, 212, 350 

poetization 212, 217-19 

Poland xiv 96, 235, 236, 239, 241, 242, 406, 
408, 423 

police 79, 31 

polychrome 279, 282 

populace 151 

porcelain 129 

portal 413 

portrait(s) 117, 119, 143, 144, 279 

portray(als) 15 

Portugal 140-44 

positionality xiv 20 

possibilities xiv 8, 22, 55, 67, 140, 211 

poverty 16, 53, 163 

power 20, 27, 31, 51, 54, 57, 77, 94, 166, 167, 
181, 193, 224, 267, 275, 310, 402, 409 

practitioner 46, 68, 190 

pragmatism 224, 420 

praxis 178, 352 

presence 8, 9, 42, 84, 194, 264, 275, 407, 410 

principle(s) 18, 126-29, 133, 142, 209, 218, 
314, 336, 348-349, 385, 411 

printmaking 419 

priorities 63, 71, 155, 224, 311 

prison 81-82 

privilege 29, 32, 66, 310, 332, 334 

process xiv 15, 22, 28-30, 33, 41, 43, 44, 46, 
63-67, 105, 117, 119, 127, 129, 166, 169, 
170, 181, 182, 185, 196, 201, 203, 218, 219, 
223, 224, 236, 269, 310-312, 319, 320, 324, 
411, 423 

prochoice 21 

procurement 249 

programme 6, 144-46, 151, 155, 156, 185, 
189, 191, 421 

prohibition(s) 31, 32 

projection-based augmented reality (PBAR) 
369-77, 420 

projections 39, 43, 126, 144, 264, 372, 
393-402, 420 


Prósler 236 

protocols 156, 399 

prototypes 133, 382, 383 

provocation(s) 21, 22, 67, 94, 192 

proximity 22, 31, 69, 289 

Prussian 126 

psychiatry 296 

psychoanalyst 142, 240 

psychomotor 320 

PTSD 339 

publics 7-9, 18, 40, 44, 57, 84, 91, 141, 145, 
183, 190, 308 

punctuate 288 

pupil(s) 156, 249, 252, 257, 349 

purpose (of museum) 248 

purging 18 


Q 

quadrangle 311 
quadrants 98 
qualification 154 
qualitat xiii 58, 237, 293, 360 
quantum 185 
Quebec 128 
queering 27, 30, 33 
questionnaires 58 
quilt 279 

quizzes 155, 157 


R 

racialization 17 

racism 7, 16, 18, 21, 51 

Ranciére, Jacques 346, 348 

ratio 224 

recolonize 42 

reconciliation 77, 78, 82, 84, 96, 98, 408 

recycle 84 

refugees 16, 18 

regime(s) 346, 348, 407 

reindeer 116 

relationality 32, 63, 64, 66, 275, 348, 
350-52 

religion 15 
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rematerializing 211 

remote 113, 151, 409, 410, 414 

render 19, 22, 64 

renovate 23 

repertoire 310-12, 314-16 

repetition 289, 293, 315, 316, 323 

repository 139, 183 

representationalism 361 

reproductions 15, 16, 19-21, 132, 182, 189, 
192-95, 264 

republic 77, 79, 84, 252, 257 

resemblance 361, 363 

reservations 218 

residency 156 

resilience 65, 182 

resonance 30, 40, 290-93, 384, 388, 390 

resource(s) ix 21, 114, 154, 155, 159, 315, 347, 
395, 396, 402 

restoration 248 

rethink 9, 29, 39, 99, 157, 384 

retraced 331 

reverberate 292 

revisionist 39 

revitalize 46, 119 

revolution 142 

rhetoric 29 

rhythm 33, 288, 365 

rituals 270 

Roca, José 94 

Rogoff, Irit 178, 210, 218 

romanticized 189 

Rovaniemi 103, 104, 419 

ruins 93, 103, 105, 130, 398 

rupture xiv 69, 96, 180-182, 346 

Russia 113, 126, 257 


S 

Sarajevo 96 

Sárestóniemi 113-16, 118, 119 
scaffolded 191 

scale 66, 319, 325 

Scandinavian 348 

scenario(s) 96, 97, 149, 295, 390, 396 


scene(s) 131, 183, 184, 212, 279, 282, 309, 310, 
314, 332, 334, 348, 400 

scenography 350 

scepticism 314, 316 

sceptre 166 

schizophrenia 58, 72, 270 

school(s) 7, 57, 96, 144-47, 151, 156, 163, 
165-68, 216, 219, 237, 242, 412 

science xiii 51, 65, 143, 225, 249, 252, 266, 
411, 422, 425 

Scotland 47, 58 

sediment 129 

seminal 312 

semiotext 270 

senior(s) 179, 334, 418-422 

sensation(s) 69, 292, 321, 349, 387 

sense 4, 7, 20, 30, 52, 69, 71, 94, 99, 117, 145, 
170, 182, 195, 217, 239, 288, 293, 312, 324, 
335, 336, 350, 412, 424, 426 

Serbian 359 

serendipity 391 

series 44, 55, 65, 117, 131, 168, 179, 192, 229, 
261-69, 311, 331, 414, 418 

serigraphy 377 

settlement(s) 113, 128, 129 

sexism 51 

sexuality 30 

signage 278, 326, 333 

simulacrum 144 

site 9, 13, 57, 65, 78, 80, 82, 84, 96, 129, 412 

situ 97, 253-254 

sketches 30, 132, 276, 361 

slave 42 

slavery 39-41, 46 

slippage 65, 66, 71 

Slovak 243 

smartphones 397 

SMCA (Serralves Museum of Contemporary 
Art) 140-143, 145-47 

socialization 287 

sociosemiotics 127-128 

sociedad 171, 284 

software 371 
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solidarity 28, 30-33, 408, 410 

sound 54, 126, 195, 213, 227, 229, 280, 292, 
324, 334, 365, 396, 424 

soundscapes 227 

souvenir 19 

sovereign 15, 309, 387 

Soviet 248 

Sowa 224, 229-231 

Spain 166, 201, 275, 279, 299, 371, 417, 418, 
420-424 

Specialization 418, 425 

species 67, 68, 70, 131, 400 

specimens 68, 250, 395 

spectacle 166, 264 

spectator(ship) 9, 96, 211, 212, 218, 276, 277, 
300, 348, 362, 371, 377 

spectrum 398 

Spinoza 361 

squatter(s) 311, 312 

staff 28, 29, 31, 32, 154, 157, 159, 180-182, 
192, 267, 333-37, 387, 396 

stage 21, 237, 238, 316, 319, 334, 349 

stakeholders 152, 334, 338, 382, 385, 386, 390, 
395, 421 

standards; standardized 51, 96, 154, 247, 268, 
310, 326 

standpoint(s) xiv 56, 57, 129 

state 15, 23, 52, 54, 61-71, 77-81, 224, 225, 
236, 269, 346, 397, 408, 410, 424 

statue 41 

stereotypes 337 

stewardship 66 

stigmatization 287 

Stockholm 355 

storyteller 5 

stratagems 125 

stratification 145 

student 116, 218, 225, 226, 241, 278, 279, 311, 
350, 418, 421 

studio; studiorum 154, 189, 190, 192, 194, 
257, 334-36, 417, 420, 421 

subalterns 33 

Subcarpathia 238 


Subjectivation 346, 349, 355 

subversion 146 

supersurvivors 339 

suppression 79 

suprematism 362 

surface(s) 103, 105, 132, 292-94, 371, 372 
sustainability xiv 56, 120, 147, 386, 419, 425 
Sweden 362, 390, 420 

Switzerland 423 

sybilla 408 

symbiosis 66 

symbolism 97, 128, 129 

sympathetic 71 

symposia 157 

synergies 43 

synthesis 236, 278 

Szántó, Andras 3-5 


T 

tableaux 126 

taboos 57 

tactics 98 

tagging 294 

Talboys, Graeme K., 248, 253 

tale(s) 275 

Tate 177, 178, 184, 372 

teacher 8, 57, 120, 142, 144, 147, 151, 154-56, 
159, 163, 170, 181, 192, 209, 225, 229, 241, 
249, 254, 276, 280, 418, 423 

teamlab 397 

technology 79, 225, 379-391, 395, 397, 399, 402 

template 266 

tempo 227 

tenet 128 

tension 15, 65, 66, 69, 94, 140, 178, 180, 217, 
289, 290, 291, 387 

terrain 46, 70, 178, 210, 211, 217, 218, 220, 315 

territorialities 266 

testimony 77, 98 

textile 225 

texting 331 

texture(s) 20, 86, 103, 105, 372 

theatre(s) 59, 240, 249, 347, 350, 407, 422 
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theologies 23 

theoriebildung 232 

things 3, 18, 20, 34, 41, 44, 52, 54, 170, 194, 
195, 215, 223, 238, 263, 266, 267, 269, 289, 
312, 326, 331, 334, 335, 366, 381, 385, 387 

threshold 65, 66, 331 

tirant 205, 284 

tografia 171, 284, 414 

tokenism 312, 316 

tonality 288, 293 

torture 20, 81 

touch 30, 31-32, 131, 238, 268, 275, 347, 366, 
372, 387, 396, 399, 400, 401, 402 

touch screens 387, 396, 399, 400, 401, 402 

tour 6, 21, 27, 29, 116, 125, 157, 190, 195, 227; 
249, 268, 285, 287-95, 333, 337, 347, 349, 
350, 359, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 366, 396, 
399 

tourist xiv 113, 115, 120, 140, 143, 237, 252, 282 

toxicity 66 

trace 9, 22, 39, 40, 241, 275, 292, 362, 365 

trade(s) 236, 386 

tradition ix, xiv 4, 5, 6, 7, 28, 32, 51, 57, 64, 68, 
69, 91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 113, 115, 120, 140, 
143, 144, 146, 152, 154, 167, 178, 180, 190, 
192, 194, 195, 229, 239, 249, 264, 300, 308, 
323, 345, 349, 387, 400 

trafficking 156 

tragacanth 400 

tragedies 32, 91 

transcend 4, 22, 115, 230, 398 

transform 9, 22, 23, 33, 52, 54, 55, 56, 63, 64, 
66, 78, 81, 83, 103, 113, 114, 117, 119, 120, 
145, 152, 157,250, 263, 275, 279, 282,293; 
294, 321, 324, 359, 371, 372, 388, 390, 400 

transition 237, 248 

transmodernity 23 

transparency 182-84, 331, 335-336, 338 

transphobia 18 

trauma 7, 78, 79, 84, 329, 331-38 

travel 17, 54, 56, 113, 131, 143, 279 

trend 300, 381, 387 

triad 320 


triangulation 312 
trivializations 224 
Turkey xiv 75, 77-84, 393, 395-402 


U 

undoings 15 

ugliness 18, 19, 66 

United Kingdom 4, 41, 372, 418 
Ukraine 237 

Ultratechnologists 397 

unbuild 33 

uncertainty 177, 181, 182, 311, 349, 364, 366 
undergraduate 276 

unfold 44, 309, 314, 345, 360, 366 
unlearning 32, 34, 180 

urban 71, 209, 211, 316 

utopian 4, 225, 382, 389 


V 

Valdeloviewfinder 374 

Valencia 201, 205 

vallance 63 

value 4, 29, 31, 32, 44, 55, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 70, 71, 72, 93, 96, 103, 114, 139, 145, 
152, 153, 166, 170; 171, 177, 180, 191, 196, 
205, 229, 239, 249, 251, 269, 295, 307, 309, 
312, 314, 320, 333, 335, 384, 386, 410, 412 

variations 169, 218 

venue(s) 79, 96, 253, 396 

verbatim 54 

verdict 80 

vernacular 66 

vernissage 352 

versatility 371 

verso 23, 24 

victim(s) 16, 80, 91, 93, 98 

video(s) 54, 93, 98, 125, 158, 265, 311, 323, 
324, 371, 372, 376, 387, 402, 410 

Vienna 97, 225, 226, 227, 420, 425 

viewfinder 374 

viewpoint 98 

village 399, 412 

villamil 170 
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villareal 282 

vinyl 301 

violations 77 

violence 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 77, 78, 79, 81, 84, 
91, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 163, 331 

virtual reality (VR) 385, 396 

visibility 81, 139, 146, 182, 191, 230, 315 

visitor 3, 7, 8, 9, 18, 28, 29, 31, 52, 54, 55, 56, 
57,91, 94, 98, 99, 103, 106, 113, 114, 120, 
125, 126, 127, 133, 140, 145, 146, 153, 154, 
166, 167, 169, 177, 182, 185, 195, 202, 225, 
226, 227, 235, 242, 248, 250, 252, 253, 254, 
265, 266, 275, 276, 277, 279, 282, 287, 300, 
302, 309, 319, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 
331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 347, 359, 360, 
362, 371, 372, 374, 381, 382, 384, 385, 386, 
390, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 402, 403, 407, 
417, 424, 425 

vistas 145, 181 

visualization 105 

vocabulaboratories 316 

vocabulary 30 

voice(s) 9, 18, 31, 51, 53, 65, 79, 93, 99, 139, 177, 
179, 182, 185, 187, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 212, 214, 263, 288, 293, 308, 324, 
333, 334, 335, 337, 338, 384, 388, 389, 417 

void(s) 210, 215, 218 

voivodeship 236 

volunteer 334 

Vygotsky 55, 59 


Ww 

walk 43, 54, 91, 94, 96, 97, 129, 131-33, 291, 
312, 324, 352, 366, 390, 402, 410, 411, 414 

wander 117, 289, 333, 334 

war(s) 78, 79, 91, 92-93, 96, 97, 98, 103, 105, 
126, 239, 240, 247, 362, 400 

warehouse 184 

warrants 55 

Warsaw 409, 411, 414 

wasteland 211 

wealth 40, 226, 310 

weaponization 20 


weave 322 

web 8, 125, 156, 157, 409, 414 

webcam 374 

Weber, C. 250, 258 

website 7, 140, 169, 277, 335, 395, 396, 399, 
408, 409, 410 

welfare 115 

wellness 287, 420 

welt 231 (see also world) 

weltanschauung 232 

whiteboard 385 

Wien 226, 227-228, 425 (see also Vienna) 

wilderness 64 

window(s) 199, 288, 294, 334 

wisdom 333 

wissenschaftliche 232 

witness 52, 70, 77, 78, 80, 81, 84, 119, 129, 
139, 229, 230, 294, 345, 411 

wonder 3, 182, 217, 250, 263 

workshop(s) 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 53-54, 55, 
58, 65, 83, 103, 105, 106, 113, 116-120, 
142, 144, 145, 168, 179, 180, 190, 192, 195, 
196, 211, 216, 218, 227, 242, 268, 287, 311, 
312, 314, 315, 334, 345, 346, 347, 352-355, 
361, 372, 381, 385, 386, 388, 390, 400 

worldview xiii, 115, 120, 139 

woven 282, 322, 323, 335, 337 


X 
xchanges xiii 


Y 

Yearbook 121, 206 

youth 8, 28, 33, 66, 227, 240, 382-384 
YouTube 99, 413, 414 

Yugoslavia 96 


Z 

Zembylas 98, 100 
Zimbabwe xiv 151-59 
zone(s) 20, 56, 58, 223, 230 
Zoom 350-52 

Zwischen (see between) 
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timely and thought-provoking collection of scholarly 
perspectives essential to all museum professionals 
seeking to understand and harness the social political 
and educational changes that are occurring in our 
societies and institutions.” 


- David Anderson, professor of museum and science 
education, The University of British Columbia, Canada 


This book draws together international perspectives 
to facilitate deeper thinking, making, and doing 
practices central to museum engagement across 
global, local, and glocal contexts. Museums as 
cultural brokers facilitate public pedagogies, and 
the dispositions and practices offered in thirty-three 
chapters from nineteen countries articulate how 
and why museum collections enact responsibility 
in public exchange, leading cultural discourses of 
empowerment in new ways. Chapters diverse in 
issues, art forms and museum orientations are well- 
situated within museum studies, enlarging critical 
directions for art educators, while questioning: 
Who is a learner? What is a museum? 

Whose art is missing? 
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